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Art. IX. Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry. 
By WMxm Wirt, of Richmond, Virginia. Philadelphia, J. 
Webster, 1817, pp. 427. 

1 he prominent incidents of some men's lives are so intimately 
connected with the destinies of nations, and the important po- 
litical events of their times, that, in recording them, it is not 
always easy to draw the line of separation between biography 
and history. The machinery of society and government is 
kept in motion by the agency of a few powerful minds, — to de- 
lineate these in their true characters, to exhibit them in the 
greatness of their strength, and extent of their energies, it is 
necessary to trace their influence, not only in producing the 
operations and changes, which took place in their immediate 
sphere of action, but such as proceeded more remotely from the 
same causes. It should be the aim, as it is the duty of every 
piographer, to illustrate the character of his hero, by a full, 
impartial, and undisguised account of the leading events of 
his life — the moral structure and distinguishing traits of his 
mind — his habits of thought and principles of action— his mo- 
tives for designing, as well as the means he used in accomplish- 
ing his designs. To do this in writing the life of a man, whose 
name, and the record of whose deeds, hold a conspicuous place 
in the political annals of his country, it will often be necessary 
to enter into historical details and political discussions, which, 
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although they have not the attractions of amusing narrative, 
have, nevertheless, the strong interest of important facts, and 
the practical results of theoretical politicks. The life of Mr. 
Henry illustrates in a striking manner these remarks-^-it is a 
leading feature in the history of his native state, during the 
period of its severest trials and brightest glory. We shall not 
begin, therefore, by quarrelling with Mr. Wirt for sending 
out "his book under the title of Sketches of the Life of Patrick 
Henry, although it might with equal appropriateness have 
been called Sketches of the History of Virginia. 

Biography at the present day occupies an important station 
in the field of literature. We are not sure that the taste, 
which has become so prevalent, for biographical sketches, 
notices and anecdotes, will, on the whole, prove a favourable 
omen to the interests of truth and letters. If it were the great 
and good only, who are singled out and held up to our view by 
their partial biographers, as models of every excellence, which 
can adorn the human character, we might expect much bene- 
fit, and apprehend little danger to the reading community. 
But the present unfortunate propensity of filling tomes of 
quartos and octavos with marvellous accounts of the lives of 
men and woman, who, during their existence, produced no im- 
pression on the publick mind, and who were not known beyond 
the circle of their immediate friends, or the mountains, which 
hounded the horizon of their native villages, is preposterous 
and absurd. Such people may have been good in their sphere— 
the recollections of their virtues should be cherished in the 
hreasts of those to whom their influence extended — but why 
should the world be called off from its busy occupations to 
listen to an ill told story of their little concerns 1 — Besides 
this unwelcome interfering with our more important affairs, 
we are very likely to be imposed on and deceived. The 
writer must make a book at all events — his materials are 
few— lie is obliged to resort to his invention for incidents, and 
to his fancy for embellishments. He moulds the character into 
such a form as suits his own convenience and prejudices — 
makes sage and elaborate reflections on peculiar traits and ex- 
cellences, which never existed except in his own imagina- 
tion — surrounds his hero with every variety of circumstance — 
makes him generous, disinterested, benevolent, brave, liberal, 
mild, compassionate, as occasion may require ; all the nobler 
and all the gentler virtues are his, and discover themselves 
in all his sentiments and actions. 
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But notwithstanding the abuses to which this species of writ- 
ing is subject, we should be sorry to have it hold a much lower 
rank than it does at present. We should be glad, indeed, if 
the publick taste were a little more fastidious, but as it would 
be idle to fall into lamentations over a malady to which we can 
afford no relief, we shall submit with becoming resignation to 
the destiny which awaits us, and suffer ourselves to be borne 
along without insistence or ill nature with the slow current of 
the « tide of times.' 

There is a charm in well written biographies, which we sel- 
dom meet with in writings of any other description. We have 
a native fondness for knowing what concerns others ; and we 
contemplate with delight a character, which has risen to dis- 
tinction by the means of generous deeds, prompted by virtuous 
sentiments. Above all are we pleased with tracing the pro- 
gress of a great mind, struggling against the adversities of for- 
tune and the petrifying grasp of poverty — putting forth into 
manly exertion its native enegies — eluding the fatality of cir- 
cumstances — throwing off the shackles of dependence and pre- 
judice, and rising by a slow, yet sure gradation of that point of 
eminence and influence, which it was destined by the original 
strength of its powers to occupy. There is a sacred ness in the 
fame of such a man. We regard with reverence the garland 
of glory, which surrounds his name and his virtues, and are 
ready to charge with sacrilege and brand witli infamy the 
wretch, who should tear it from the hallowed shrine, which it en- 
circles. A great advantage resulti ng from a correct delineation 
of the characters of such men, is the encouraging examples 
they afford to those, who have yet their course to run. They 
view the devious paths — the steep and rugged ascents to the 
temple of fame, and turn almost hopeless from a prospect so 
disheartening ; but when they see, that these obstides, how- 
ever imposing, have been successfully encountered — that reso- 
lution, rectitude of motive, and firmness of purpose are all that 
is requisite to insure them similar success, they press forward 
with awakened strength — pass the bounds, which they had 
thought impassable, and soon arrive at the goal of their fondest 
hopes. 

Mr. Wirt commences his book with a preface of some length, 
informing his readers from what sources he obtained his mate- 
rials. He tells us that he had been twelve years engaged in the 
task — thathe had never seen Mr. Henry, but had spared nopains 
in collecting information from the most authentick sources. We 
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certainly regret, that after so much trouble and labour his mate- 
rials"should have been so scanty — for although Mr. Wirt has made 
a book out of them of very respectable dimensions, we should hard- 
ly do justice to our readers not to tell them, that but a small portion 
of it relates alone to the life and character of Patrick Henry. The 
history of the times— resolves of assemblies and conventions- 
letters, which might very well have been spared — and the author's 
own speculations on various subjects, fill up vast gaps between 
the leading biographical points. It has been well remarked by 
a late writer, that Patrick Henry seems to have lived in an age 
when writing and printing were unknown. We have scarcely 
any thing but tradition to tell us, that such a man existed. After 
a twelve years' search the author has added little to the stock, 
except what he has obtained from the verbal accounts of old peo- 
ple, who were acquainted with Mr. Henry, and from certain 
traditions relating to the earlier years of his life. We do not 
mention this as a cause of complaint against the author for any 
unfair dealing with his readers ; on the contrary, he has been 
very candid in letting us know the extent, as well as the sour- 
ces of his information. We mention it as a remarkable fact, 
considering the fame and high reputation of Mr. Henry, par- 
ticularly in his native state. 

It is no fault of the author, that his materials were scanty ; 
but we have some reason to complain, that he suffered them to 
swell into a book of so cumbersome a size. One half of the 
space now occupied would have been amply sufficient ; and in 
that shape it would have spared us some expense, and added 
much more to our interest and profit. In its present form it 
bears strong marks of haste and negligence,— in some parts it 
would almost seem that the author had forgotten what was his 
plan, or whether he had any. There are occasionally speci- 
mens of fine writing, but one does not always see what purpose 
they are intended to answer. There is little of plain, easy nar- 
rative, and much less of that orderly method, clear arrange- 
ment, and judicious selection, which constitute the principal 
excellence of biographical and historical compositions. We 
are much mistaken if any good object is promoted, in works of 
this description, by the intervening speculations of the writer. 
We would not prohibit all remarks ; but their principal design 
shoidd be to explain and illustrate— not to show the author's 
talents at fine writing, or to express some happy thought, which 
accidentally enters his head, but which relates to any thing 
rather than his subject ; — nor would we have these remarks 
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lengthen out into formal dissertations, copied from the author's 
common place book, which he seems to think too important for 
the world to lose, and therefore seizes on the first opportunity 
to communicate treasures so valuable. 

Patrick Henry was born in Hanover County, Virginia, on 
the 29th of May, 1736. His father had come over four years 
before from Scotland, and settled on a small estate in the inte- 
riour of Virginia. Until ten years old, Patrick was sent to a 
common school in the neighbourhood, where he learned reading, 
writing, and a little arithmetick. His father, who had been 
liberally educated, then took him home, and endeavoured, but 
with very little success, to initiate him into the rudiments of the 
Latin. A strong natural aversion to study, and an uncon- 
querable propensity to idleness, rendered every attempt to bring 
him to the discipline and occupations of a scholar unavailing. 
Fishing and gunning were his only amusements, and they 
seemed entirely to absorb his attention. > He was in the forest 
with his gun, or over the brook with his angle rod,' from morning 
till night, and sometimes for whole weeks together. 

' I cannot learn that he gave, in his youth, any evidence of that 
precocity which sometimes distinguishes uncommon genius. His 
companions recollect no instance of premature wit, no striking 
sentiment, no flash of fancy, no remarkable beauty or strength of 
expression ; and no indication, however slight, either of that im- 
passioned love of liberty, or of that adventurous daring and inr 
trepidity, which marked, so strongly, his future character. So far 
was he, indeed, from exhibiting any one prognostic of this great- 
ness, that every omen foretold a life, at best of mediorcity, if not 
of insignificance. His person is represented as having been coarse, 
his manners uncommonly awkward, his dress slovenly, his conver- 
sation very plain, his aversion to study invincible, and his faculties 
almost entirely benumbed by indolence. No persuasion could 
bring him either to read or to work. On the contrary, he ran wild 
in the forest like one of the aborignes of the country, and divided 
his life between the dissipation and uproar of the chase, and the 
languor of inaction.' p. 6. 

Unable to support the expense of a large family, his father 
found it necessary to prepare his sons for entering at an early 
age on the active scenes of life. At the age of fifteen Patrick 
began to serve as an apprentice to a country merchant, and the 
next year his father procured a small store of goods in which 
he placed him, and his brother William, as partners in tradt?. 
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William, being idle and dissolute, wholly neglected his business. 
Patrick was averse to action of every kind, and was neither 
qualified nor diposed to take on himself the management of 
their concerns. The consequence was, that one year's < disas- 
trous experiment' brought their affairs to an issue, and left 
them neither the reward of successful, nor the consolation of 
honourable exertion. 

But his relish for his favourite sports seems not to have been 
diminished, nor any symptoms of activity to have been excited 
by his misfortunes ; — ' they had not the effect of teaching him 
prudence, or of chilling his affections ; for at the early age of 
eighteen we find him married to a Miss Shelton, the daughter 
of an honest farmer in the neighbourhood, but in circumstances 
too poor to contribute effectually to her support. By the joint 
assistance of their parents, however, the young couple were 
settled on a small farm, and here, with the assistance of one or 
two slaves, Mr. Henry had to delve the earth with his own 
hands for subsistence.' But this scheme succeeded as badly 
as the other. He abandoned it in two years, and resorted 
again to merchandize. The result of this experiment may be 
very easily imagined from that of the other, — neither his char- 
acter nor his habits were changed with his occupations. He 
neglected his business — made his violin and flute the compan- 
ions of his listless hours, and in a very few years terminated 
his mercantile career in bankruptcy. He was left in poverty 
and debt, with no present relief, and no future prospects. 

We must not omit to notice some marvellous accounts of the 
remarkable talent he is said to have possessed, even as early 
as his first trading adventure, of scrutinizing, or perhaps we 
may call it analyzing the characters of men, — « of studying 
them in relation to the structure of their minds, the general cast 
of their opinions, the motives and principles, which influenced 
their actions, and what may be called the philosophy of char- 
acter.' This is no humble employment, we must allow, for a 
boy of sixteen, whose indolence and aversion to mental exercise 
of every kind are represented as incorrigible, and we strongly 
suspect, that the author listened in this particular with a rather 
too willing credulity to the voice of tradition. He tells us, that 
Henry used to amuse himself by exercising these remarkable 
powers on the rusticks, who visited his store, and fancies that 
he sees strongly portrayed in them Ms future greatness. 

During Mr. Henry's last experiment at merchandize he be- 
gan to have an inclination for books. This never became so 
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strong, however, as to inspire him with the least ardour for 
literary acquisitions. He read books on geography, the history 
and charters of the colony, and the history of Greece and 
Rome. He procured a translation of Livy, and read it with 
much earnestness. «The grandeur of the Roman character so 
beautifully exhibited in Livy,' says the author, < filled him with 
surprise and admiration, — and it seems not improbable, that 
the lofty strain in which he himself afterwards spoke and acted, 
was, if not originally inspired, at least highly raised, by the 
noble models set before him by this favourite author.' 

As a last resort he applied himself to the study of the law. 
According to Judge Tyler, who says he had the account from 
his own lips, he studied one month, < and in this time he read 
Coke upon Littleton, and the Virginia laws.' He was exam- 
ined, and obtained license to practice. This fact does not raise 
very high our opinions of the legal knowledge, the regulations 
of the bar, and the discipline of courts of justice at that time in 
Virginia, and it would seem to us hardly possible, were it not 
well authenticated, that they could have been so defective as to 
admit a man, after one month's study, to the practice of a pro- 
fession, of which it requires twenty years assiduous applica- 
tion to become master. Our lawyer, however, found no busi- 
ness in his profession for three years. 

' During this time, the wants and distresses of his family were 
extreme. The profits of his practice could not have supplied them 
even with the necessaries of life ; and he seems to have spent the 
greatest part of his time, both of his study of the law and the prac- 
tice of the first two or three years, with his father-in-law, Mr. 
Shelton, who then kept the tavern at Hanover court house. When- 
ever Mr. Shelton was from home, Mr. Henry supplied his place 
in the tavern, received the guests, and attended to their entertain- 
ment. All this was very natural in Mr. Henry's situation, and 
seems to have heen purely the voluntary movement of his natur- 
ally kind and obliging disposition. Hence, however, a story has 
arisen, tiat in the early part of his life, he was a bar-keeper by pro- 
fession. The fact seems not to have been so ; but if it had been, it 
would certainly have redounded much more to his honour than to his 
discredit ; for as Mr. Henry owed no part of his distinction either 
to birth or fortune, but wholly to himself, the deeper the obscurity 
and poverty from which he emerged, the stronger is the evidence 
which it bears to his powers, and the greater glory does it shed 
around him.' p. 18, 19. 
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The famous controversy between the people of Virginia and 
the clergy, respecting the annual stipend of the latter, happened 
about this time. We cannot enter into the particulars of this 
affair. It is sufficient to state, that it turned on a mere point 
of law, in which the cause was so decidedly in favour of the 
clergy, according to the plainest and most positive construc- 
tion of the law, that Mr. Lewis, the advocate for the people, 
had retired from the contest. At this juncture Mr. Henry was 
applied to, and he engaged to take the place of Mr. Lewis. 
The author's description of the court, and the success of Mr. 
Henry's speech, is so strange and so entirely out of nature, that 
we cannot pretend to give our readers any idea of it without 
quoting the whole ; and this is an indulgence with which our 
limits will not allow us to gratify them. We can only say in 
general, that as Mr. Henry is acknowledged to have known 
nothing of law, he could have said nothing to the direct point 
in question ; that he addressed the passions of a large and 
mixed audience to great effect in a speech of nearly an hour 
long ; and that the jury and judges finally decided against law, 
justice, and reason. But we do not see in all this any special 
cause of triumph for the speaker. It was a case in which every 
individual, among the people, the jury and the judges, was per- 
sonally concerned, and the acclamations of the multitude, and 
decisions of the court were dictated by the strongest feelings 
of interest — feelings, which had been highly excited by a series 
of preceding events. Any man, who had come forward boldly 
in defiance of a law, which they considered so obnoxious, would 
have been likely to produce a similar effect. We cannot for- 
bear quoting one passage, which has so much in it of the serious 
and ludicrous, thctragick and comick, that we shall not conjec- 
ture under what class of compositions it would be placed by 
rhetoricians. Twenty clergymen, it seems, were seated on a 
bench near the speaker, < and his father was in the chair of 
the presiding magistrate.' Towards the close of the speech, 
while the multitude were stretching forward, ' as if to catch the 
last strain of some heavenly visitant — the mockery of the cler- 
gymen was soon turned into alarm ; their triumph into confu- 
sion and despair; and atone burst of his rapid and overwhelming 
invective, they fled from the bench in precipitation and terrour ! 
As for the father, such was his surprise, such his amazement, 
such his rapture, that, forgetting where he was, and the charact- 
er he was filling, tears of extacy streamed down his cheeks.' 
How these twenty unfortunate clergymen made their retreat 
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with so much precipitation, while, as the author nemarks, «the 
court-house was crowded with an overwhelming throng, and 
surrounded with an immense multitude,' is a question we 
shall leave to our readers to solve. 

For three years after this period we hear only of Mr. Hen- 
ry, that he had little practice in the law, was indolent and 
averse to study, and, as usual, more devoted to his favourite 
amusement, than to his law books, or his profession. 

' After his removal to Louisa,' says my informant, ' he lias been 
known to hunt deer, frequently for several days together, carrying 
his provision with him, and at night encamping in the woods. Af- 
ter the hunt was over, he would go from the ground to Louisa 
court, clad in a coarse cloth coat stained with all the trophies of 
the chase, greasy leather breeches ornamented in the same way, 
leggings for boots, and a pair of saddle-bags on his arm. Thus ac- 
coutred, he would enter the court-house, take up the first of his 
causes that chanced to be called ; and if there was any srope for 
his peculiar talent, throw his adversary into the background, and 
astonish both court and jury by the powerful effusions of his natural 
eloquence.' p. 37, 38. 

He was destined soon, however, to come forward on a 
broader theatre of action. He was chosen a member of the 
house of burgesses, in May, 1765. Mr. Wirt stops here to 
draw a picture of « that uncommon galaxy' of brilliant stars, 
which shone with such dazzling lustre in the house of bur- 
gesses, « in which the plebeian Henry was now called upon to 
take his place.' In this picture we are presented with full 
length portraits of five or six personages, surrounded with all 
the gaudy emblems of genius, of eloquence, and of learning, 
which the fertile imagination of the artist could invent. Now 
we have always regarded with a sort of reverence the names 
of Randolph, Pendleton, Bland, Lee, Wythe, and recurred to 
them with delight in our recollections of the first manly efforts 
to gain our independence, and secure our freedom ; but the 
native lustre of their characters is certainly somewhat eclips- 
ed to our view, when we look at them decorated with the glit- 
tering panoply and tinsel ornaments in which their eulogist 
has thought proper to clothe them. They needed none of 
these trappings. Mr. Wirt not only makes them all orators, 
but orators of the first order. One of them < was the Cicero 
of the house,' and had his brow loaded with the enormous 
weight of < every wreath, that all the muses, and all the gra- 
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ces could entwine.' To be like Cicero was not enough $ his 
style was like that of Herodotus, ' as described by the Roman 
orator j — he flowed on like a quiet and placid river without a 
ripple.' But he flowed too smoothly ; « a cataract, like that 
of* Niagara, crowned with overhanging rocks and mountains, 
in all the rude and awful grandeur of nature, would have 
brought him nearer to the standard of Homer and of Henry.' 
We. will not decide whether the author is serious here, or 
merely sporting with the airy forms of his own fancy. We 
presume he had forgotten, while describing this constellation 
of orators, what the British Spy had said about seven years 
before, namely, * the Virginians boast of an orator of nature, 
(Patrick Henry) and he is the only orator ofwJiom they do boast 
"with much emphasis' On the whole, we do not see the design 
of this brilliant scene, unless it be to set off to more advantage 
the part, which the rustick Henry is about to act., 

It was at the close of this session of the house of burgesses, 
that Mr. Henry brought forward his celebrated resolutions 
respecting the stamp act, which Mr. Wirt would persuade us, 
were the first indications of resistance to the unjust claims of 
the British Parliament, in regard to taxing the colonies with- 
out their consent. Previously to this event, says he, < the 
idea of force was no where glanced at in the most distant man- 
ner ; no heart seems to have been bold enough at first to con- 
ceive it.' 

In its historical relations this is a point of some importance, 
and we must claim the indulgence of our readers while we ex- 
amine it a little at large. We are mistaken, if the same spirit, 
which dictated those resolutions, had not long existed, in the 
breasts of many patriots of the colonies, with equal force, and 
equal readiness to act, when a proper occasion should require. 
The fathers of New England would scarcely thank Mr. Wirt 
for telling them, that it originated in Virginia so late as the 
year 1765. They would point him to the high born senti- 
ments of freedom, which drove them from the land of their 
fathers to seek an asylum in a wilderness — to the hardships 
they endured, the dangers they encountered, and their heart- 
appalling struggles with the Indians; — they would point him 
to the history of their descendants, and show him that the 
spirit of their ancestors had never slumbered in their bosoms. 
The first settlers of New England could feel but a weak at- 
tachment to the government, from whose oppressions they had 
fled ; they looked around them and fancied, that what they saw 
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was their own — they felt themselves free, and that they deserved 
to be so. New rights sprung up from their new relations, and 
with them a tone of independent feeling, and determined spirit 
offreedom, which no actsormcnaces of the British government 
could ever subdue. We see these discovering themselves from 
the grant of their first charter, on all occasions where they 
fancied their liberties were encroached on, or their rights in- 
vaded. We shall bring forward a few instances only, but 
sufficient to show, that the notion of resistance was by no means 
novel in New England, at the time Mr. Henry's resolutions 
were passed. 

We need not go back farther than the period, in which the 
colony of Massachusetts was deprived of its first charter by 
king Charles II. ('684.) It was the determined opposition 
of the inhabitants to some of the obnoxious measures of the 
king, and their absolute refusal to comply with his unjust de- 
mands, that induced him to deprive them of the charter, which 
had been the basis of their government, and the security of 
their rights for more than sixty years. In the instructions to 
their agents at this time, they charge them « to make no con- 
cessions of any charter privileges conferred on the colony.' 
'In this period,' says Minot, < we may date the origin of two 
parties, the patriots and the prerogative men, between whom 
controversy scarcely intermitted, and was never ended until 
the seperation of the colonies.' Contin. i. 51. 

Our position is strongly illustrated by the energetick pro- 
ceedings of the people of Massachusetts Bay, during the ty- 
rannical administration of Sir Edmund Andross. They be- 
came especially alarmed at the liberty he assumed of imposing 
taxes without their consent. We shall select a few passages 
from some of the publications of that period, which show the 
sentiment and spirit of the times. The writer of the Narrative 
of the Miseries of New England, after enumerating a series 
of grievances, adds, 

, < And moneys have been raised by the government in a most il- 
legal and arbitrary way, without any consent of the people. Sir 
Edmund Andross caused a tax to be laid in a penny on a pound on 
all the towns then under his government ; and when at Ipswich 
and other places, the selectmen voted, <h»t inasmuch as it was 
against the common privilege of English subjects to have money 
raised without their own consent, in any assembly or parliament, 
that therefore they would petition the king for liberty of an assem- 
bly before they made any rates.' 
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So determined were they in their adherence to these princi- 
ples, that the governour caused the selectmen of several towns 
to be imprisoned and fined for their obstinacy. We find the 
same principles vindicated with warmth in atreatise published 
in Boston in the year 1691, called, The Revolution in New 
England justified. It constitutes a full exposition of the ar- 
bitrary measures of Andross, and contains the depositions of 
a large number of the most respectable men in the colony, in 
proof of its assertions. On the subject of taxation, the writer 
refers to a remark of Sir William Jones, attorney general in 
the reign of Charles II. < That excellent attorney told the 
then king, that he could no more grant a commission to levy 
money on his subjects there (in the colonies) without their 
consent by an assembly, than they could discharge themselves 
from their allegiance to the English crown.' The author goes 
on to say, 

< What Englishmen in their right wits will venture their lives 
over the seas to enlarge the king's dominions, and to enrich and 
greaten the English nation, if afl the reward they shall have for 
their cost and adventures shall be their being deprived of English 
liberties, and in the same condition with the slaves of France and 
Turkey. — Besides, there was an original contract between the 
king and the first planters of New England — the king promising 
them if they, at their own cost and charge, would subdue a wilder- 
ness, and enlarge his dominions, they and their posterity after 
them should enjoy such privileges a3 are in their charters expres- 
sed, of which that of not having taxes imposed on them without 
their own consent was one.' p. 43. 

There was also published in the same year a pamphlet, en- 
titled a Narrative of the Proceedings of Sir Edmund An- 
dross and his Accomplices, by several gentlemen, who were 
n embers of his council, and who subscribed their names to 
the narrative. The same manly sentiments and fixed deter- 
mination to support their charter privileges are expressed 
throughout this narrative, as are exhibited in the publica- 
tions we have just mentioned.* So exactly were these two 

* An interesting relation of these events may also be seen in an account 
of the late Revolution in New England, by Nathaniel Byfield, London, 1689. 
In an introduction to a sermon preached by Increase Mather in J 693, he 
declaims himself to have been the author of the Narrative of Hie Miseries 
of New England — The Reasor>s for the Confirmation of the Charter, and 
some other curious pamphlets. These, and many others relative to this 
interesting period of colonial history, may be found among Mr. Shaw's 
invaluable collection of historical documents in the Boston Athensetim, 
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last treatises adapted to the publick sentiments and spirit 
of the times, at the commencement of the American Revolu- 
tion, that new editions of them were printed in Boston in the 
year 1773. 

We will pass over some instances of minor importance, 
and come next to the affair of lord Loudoun. In 1757 he 
demanded of the general court of Massachusetts to quarter 
his troops among the people! They refused to comply, on 
the plea that the act of parliament relative to this subject did 
not extend to the colonies ; and although he threat ned to 
compel them by force, yet they resolutely withstood his 
threats, and in an address to governour Pownall, they boldly 
declared, < that the inhabitants of this colony are entitled to 
the natural rights of Englishmen ; that by the royal charter, 
the powers and privileges of civil government are granted 
to them ; that the enjoyment of these rights, these powers 
and privileges, is their support, under all their burdens and 
pressures ; and that this will animate and encourage them to 
resist to the last breath a cruel invading enemy ." Journal of 
the House for 1757, p. 209. 

We may bring, as another instance, the controversy which 
happened about this time, between the House and Council, 
relative to the passing of the treasurer's accounts. We need 
not go into the detail ; it is sufficient for our purpose to men- 
tion a part of the reply of the House to the King's Council, 
namely, 

4 That the house challenged as their special rights and privi- 
leges the sole modelling of all laws fur imposing tuxes on the 
people for the defence and support of government, and had power 
to inquire into and judge of the uses and occasions, for which 
monies were demanded and given, and to appropriate the same; 
and that by the British constitution those powers and privileges 
were hereditary to the representatives of the people.' Minot, ii. 
p. 66. 

It was about the year 1760, when the abuses practised by 
the custom house officers became so notorious, and so op- 
pressive to the merchants of Boston, that they resolved to 
endure them no longer, and represented their grievances in 
a memorial to the general court. A committee of investiga- 
tion was appointed, on the report of which, the house requested 
the governour's assent to certain modes of process which they 
proposed, and by which they might recover such njoney as it 
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appeared had been illegally withheld from the treasury. The 
result of these proceedings gave rise to a petition from the cus- 
tom house officers to the superiour court, desiring writs of as- 
sistancetobegranted,accordingtotheusagein England. The 
petitioners stated, that without such writs, < they could not 
exercise their offices in such manner as his majesty's service 
required.' Warm debates ensued. Mr. James Otis, the 
memorable patriot, the profound statesman, the eloquent and 
learned lawyer, engaged in the cause for the inhabitants of 
Boston. The following extracts from his plea will show with 
sufficieut clearness his own sentiments, as well as those of 
many others, who were his friends and associates. Address- 
ing the court, he says> 

< I was desired by one of the court to look into the books, and 
consider the question now before them concerning writs of assist- 
ance. I have accordingly considered it, and now appear, not only 
in obedience to your order, but likewise in behalf of the inhabi- 
tants of this town, who have presented another petition — and out 
of regard to the liberties of the subject. And I take this oppor- 
tunity to declare, that I will to my dying day oppose with ail the 
powers and faculties God has given me, all such instruments of 
slavery on the one hand, and villany on the other, as this writ of 
assistance. I argue this cause with the greater pleasure, as it is 
in favour of British liberty, at a time when we hear the greatest 
monarch upon earth declaring from his throne, that he glories in 
the name of Briton, and that the privileges of his people are dearer 
to him, than the most valuable prerogatives of his crown ; and as 
it is in opposition to a kind of power, the exercise of which, in 
former periods of English history, cost one king of England his 
head, and another his throne. — Let the consequences be what they 
will, I am determined to proceed. The only principles of publick 
conduct, that are worthy of a gentleman or a man, are to sacrifice 
estate, ease, health, and applause, and even life, to the sacred calls 
of his country. These manly sentiments in private life make the 
good citizen ; in publick life, the patriot and the hero. 1 do not 
say, that when brought to the test I shall be invincible. I pray 
God I may never be brought to the melancholy trial ; but if ever 
I should, it will then he known how tar I can reduce to practice 
the principles, which I know to be founded in truth.' Minot, ii. 
pp. 91—94. 

The whole plea is a fine specimen of eloquence, and foren- 
sick reasoning, and displays not more strongly the feelings 
and resolute purposes of an ardent and enlightened patriot, 
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than the energies of a great mind. He discovers the same 
sentiments throughout his admirable treatise on the Rights of 
the British Colonists. In this lie considers the subject of 
taxation at large, and speaks constantly with not less firm- 
ness and decision, if with less> vehemence, than Mr. Henry 
did the year after in Virginia. In May, 1764, the inhabitants 
of Boston, in their instructions to their representatives, of 
whom Mr. Otis was one, express themselves in the following 
terms.. 

' We cannot help expressing our surprise, that when so early 
notice was given by the agent, of the intentions of the ministry, 
to burthen us with new taxes, so little regard was had to this most 
interesting matter, that the court was not even called together to - 
consult about it till the latter end of the year. There is now no 
room for delay ; — we therefore expect that you will use your ear- 
liest endeavours in the general assembly, that such methods may 
he taken as will effectually prevent these proceedings against us.' 
Eights of the British Colonists, Append, p. 103. 

This was six months before the subject was discussed in the 
house of burgesses in Virginia, and more than a year before 
Mr. Henry brought forward his resolutions. Will Mr. Wirt 
say, after statements such as we have made, that, previously 
to these resolutions, ' no heart seems to have been bold enough 
to conceive of the idea of resistance by force V We believe, 
if he will carefully read the history of Massachusetts Bay 
during that period, he will find, that there were many hearts 
not only bold enough to conceive of resistance, but determined 
enough to enforce it, the moment the exigency of the times 
demanded. To mention the Otises, the Adamses, the Quincys, 
the Hancocks of that time, is enumerating but a small portion 
of those, who knew the tenure, the extent and value of their 
rights, and who were resolved to support them at the hazard 
of any sacri fice. In stead of the idea of resistance originating 
in Virginia, it does not appear, that the house of burgesses 
even remonstrated till several months after the example had 
been set by some of the other states, — and not until the gov- 
ernments of the colonies had been solicited severally by the 
legislature of Massachusetts ' to join with them in certain 
measures to prevent a stamp act, or any other imposition and 
taxes upon this and the other American provinces.' (Journal 
of the House for 1764.) Instructions to the same effect were 
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also voted by the legislature on the same day, June 13th, to 
be sent to their agent in London. ' You are to remonstrate 
against these measures,' say they, ' and to prevent the impo- 
sition of any further duties or taxes on these colonies.' The 
first memorial and remonstrance of the house of burgesses, 
bear date the 18th of December following. New York had 
already remonstrated, <and in a petition conceived in such 
strong terms,' says Gordon, (i. 156,) ' and deemed so inflam- 
matory, that their agent could not prevail on any one member 
of the house to present it.' 

1 The assemblies of Massachusetts and New York were alarm- 
ed-— they came to some resolutions, which, with a petition from 
each, to the house of commons, were transmitted to the board of 
trade in England. They were laid before the privy council on the 
11th of December, 1764. The Council advised the king to lay 
them before the parliament,— they were never laid before parlia- 
ment — they were suppressed.' Prior Documents, p. 5. 

We have been led into these details by a wish to correct 
some erroneous impressions, which we think Mr. Wirt's 
views calculated to produce. We see no reason for assenting 
to his remark, ' that the revolution may truly be said to have 
commenced with Mr. Henry's resolutions ;' and much less, 
that the house of burgesses in Virginia led the opposition to 
the stamp act.' We should the more readily assent to pro- 
positions like these, were it not for the fact, that those re- 
solutions produced no apparent effect in Virginia, or, as far as 
we can learn, in the other colonies. The history of Virginia 
contains no records of any measures of resistance, or any 
consideration of the subject during the five years following ; 
and it would even seem, that the resolutions themselves were 
passed contrary to the general sentiments of the people. There 
was a majority in the house of one only in their favour, and on 
reconsideration the nest day, the fifth resolution, and the only 
one, which was clothed in terms more expressive, that 
what had already appeared in the remonstrances of some 
of the states, was erased from the books by a vote of the 
house. And even in this resolution, we discover nothing 
which indicates more firmness, or a more decided spirit 
of resistance, than in some of the resolves of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, which we have selected. It is as follows ; 
' Resolved, therefore, That the general assembly of this col- 
ony have the sole right and power to lay taxes and imposi- 
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tions upon the inhabitants of this colony ; and that every at- 
tempt to vest such power in any person or persons whatsoever, 
Qther than the general assembly aforesaid, has a manifest 
tendency to destroy British as well as American freedom.' 

Mr. Wirt would give us all along to understand, that Vir- 
ginia was foremost in bringing about, as well as in conducting 
the revolutionary contest. This we conceive to be a mistake ; 
and it is this mistake, which we have been endeavouring to 
correct; not because we are disposed to weaken the claims of 
one state, and strengthen those of another, in regard to the 
agency they had in originating and prosecuting the noble de- 
signs, which terminated in our independence ; we are only de- 
sirous, that the truth should be known, as nearly as possible, 
to such of his readers as are not acquainted with the subject 
in its various relations. That the people of Massachusetts 
were conspicuous, every one will acknowledge ; but that they 
took the lead we are not ambitious to prove. Virginia was in 
the very first ranks ; her councils were guided by patriotism 
and talents, and she was as bold to act, as prompt to decide. 
The point of precedence between any of the states is of very 
little importance, since the great object could never have been 
obtained, without the united efforts of them all ; — it is a mat- 
ter of historical fact, on which every one can judge. We may 
form some notion, perhaps, of the opinion in England at the 
time, by the following extract from a ministerial publication of 
some note, printed in London, in the year 1769, and entitled 
A Short View of the History of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. 

* In all the late American disturbances, and in every attempt 
against the authority of the British government, the people of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay have taken the lead. In their publick proceedings, 
as well as in their private writings, they have been constantly hold- 
ing out to us their first charter rights and the original terms of 
their colonization. Every new move towards independence has 
been theirs; and in every fresh mode of resistance against the 
laws, they have first set the example.' p. 1. 

In connexion with the subject, which we have been examin- 
ing, we must stop here also to correct another errour, into 
which Mr. Wirt has fallen. It is well known, that the com- 
mittees of correspondence, established at the commencement 
of our revolutionary difficulties, were a most powerful engine 
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in promoting the harmony and consolidating the interests of 
the colonies, and in finally securing to them their indepen- 
dence. » The house of burgesses in Virginia,' says Mr. 
Wirt, * had the merit of originating that powerful engine of re- 
sistance.' He adds in a note, 

' The state of Massachusetts is entitled to equal honour ;— the 
measures were so nearly coeval in the two states, as to render it 
impossible, that either could have borrowed it from the other. 
The messengers, who bore the propositions from the two states, 
are said to have crossed each other on the way. This is Mr. Jef- 
ferson's account of it, and Mrs. Warren, in her very interesting 
history of the revolution, admits, that the measure was original on, 
the part of Virginia.' p. 87. 

This whole statement is quite erroneous. The truth is, the 
plan originated in Boston more than four months before it was 
meditated in Virginia. It was devised by Mr. Samuel Adams, 
and Mr. James Warren of Plymouth, (Gordon, i. 312,) and 
the first committee was appointed on the motion of Mr. Ad- 
ams, at a town meeting, held November 2d, 1772. The com- 
mittee consisted of twenty members, who were instructed, 

' To state the rights of the colonists, and of this province in par- 
ticular, as men. as christians, and as subjects; to communicate and 
publish the same to the several towns in this province and to the 
world, as the sense of this town, with the infringements and viola* 
tions thereof that have been, and from time to time may be made ;— 
also requesting of each town a free communication of its sentiments 
on this subject.' Boston Town Records, as quoted in Dr. Holmes' 
Annals, ii. 300. 

The committee made a report on the 19th of the same month, 
which closes by the following exhortation to the people. • Let 
us convince every invader of our freedom, that we will be as 
free, as the constitution our fathers recognized will justify.' 
Gordon, speaking of this event, says, « the principal actors 
are determined upon securing the liberties of their country, 
or perishing in the attempt. (i> 314.) The plan of corres- 
pondence, proposed by the Virginia legislature in the March 
following, was founded on precisely the same principles, and 
for the same purposes, as the one previously adopted in Bos- 
ton, — the former was merely an extension of the latter. Where 
the * merit of originating* lies, then, on the part of Virginia, 
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we confess ourselves unable to discover. Mr. Jefferson must 
also have been mistaken, in his account of the messengers 
crossing each other ; for the Massachusetts Legislature were 
not in session when the resolutions for adopting this plan were 
passed in Virginia, nor did they convene till more tlian two 
months afterward. They were already informed of the pro- 
ceedings in Virginia, and one of their first acts was (May 28) 
to approve, in terms of high praise, the extension of the system 
of correspondence proposed by the house of burgesses, and 
to appoint a committee of cooperation. (Gordon, i. 327.) 
Moreover, we are not much pleased with the manner in which 
the author brings forward Mrs. Warren's testimony in support 
of his position. After speaking of the plan devised by Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Warren, she observes, ' the general impulse 
at this time seemed to operate by sympathy ; — thus it appear- 
ed afterwards that the vigilant inhabitants of Virginia had 
concerted a similar plan about the same period.' (i. 1 1 0.) Al- 
though this passage proves the author to have been mistaken, 
it falls far short of « admitting the measure to have been origi- 
nal on the part of Virginia.' From these statements the in- 
ference is undeniable, that the admirable scheme of corres- 
ponding committees originated in Massachusetts, and was 
carried into operation there, so far as to prove effectually the 
success of such an experiment, several months before it 
was proposed in Virginia. We are the more surprised, that 
Mr. Wirt should fall into such an errour, and dwell so much on 
it, since Marshall, in his Life of Washington, (ii. 139.) seems 
to have had just views of the subject. 

Mr. Henry continued an active member of the house of 
burgesses till the first session of the old continental con- 
gress. He was one of the delegates from Virginia to that 
congress. His biographer gives an animated picture of his 
first appearance there — of the speech he made, and the effects 
it produced. He was the first speaker, it seems, who arose 
on the floor of the American congress ; — the theme on which 
he dwelt — namely, the oppressions of England, and the suf- 
ferings of the colonies — was so popular, and so exactly 
adapted to his peculiar talents as an orator, that he is said 
to have filled all present with astonishment. But this, as it 
soon appeared, was only splendid declamation — calculated t» 
give a momentary thrill to the feelings of his hearers, but not 
to lead them to new truths, to correct the decisions of their 
understandings, or to fix impressions, which should guide 
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them in their future opinions and counsels. We must allow 
Mr. Wirt's fairness in this instance, as well as in many others, 
in showing the failure, as well as the success of his hero. He 
has every where given a high colouring to the better parts of 
his character, and sometimes drawn the thread of extenuation 
rather too fine, hut he never discovers a disposition to conceal 
his faults, or his ill success. His bold and splendid speech 
had drawn on him the notice of the house, and he was ap- 
pointed one of the committee for drafting a petition to the 
king. The task devolved on him — but when the draft was 
read to the house, every countenance fell with disappointment. 
It was recommitted for amendment, and finally passed over. 
Another was prepared by Mr. John Dickinson, author of the 
celebrated Farmer's Letters, which was adopted. 

On this occasion Mr. Wirt falls into a train of reflections, 
which contain much good sense, and are clothed in a style of 
composition more chastened, than is usually met with in other 
parts of the book. 

' It is a trite remark, that the talents for speaking and for writ- 
ing eminently, are very rarely found united in the same individ- 
ual ; and the rarity of the occurrence has led to an opinion, that 
those talents depend on constitutions of mind so widely different, 
as to render their union almost wholly unattainable. This was 
not the opinion however, it is believed, at Athens and at Rome ; 
it cannot, I apprehend, be the opinion, either, in the united king- 
dom of Great Britain. There have been, indeed, in these coun- 
tries distinguished orators, who have not left behind them any 
proofs of their eminence in composition ; but neither have they 
left behind them any proofs of their failure in this respect 5 so that 
the conclusion of their incompetency is rather assumed than es- 
tablished. On the other hand, there have been, in all those coun- 
tries, too many illustrious examples of the union of those talents, 
to justify the belief of their incongruity by any general law of 
nature. 

' That there have been many eminent writers who, from physi- 
cal defects, could never have become orators, is very certain ; but 
is the converse of the proposition equally true ? Was there ever 
an eminent orator who might not, by proper discipline, have be- 
come, also, a very eminent writer ? What are the essential quali- 
ties of the orator ? Are they not judgment, invention, imagination, 
sensibility, taste and expression, or the command of strong and 
appropriate language ? If these be the qualities of the orator, it is 
very easy to understand how they may be improved by the disci- 
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pline of the closet ; but not so easy to comprehend how they can 
possibly be injured by it. Is there any danger that this discipline 
will tame too much the. fiery spirit, the enchanting wildness and 
magnificent irregularity of the orator's genius ? The example of 
Demosthenes alone, is a sufficient answer to this question ; and 
the reader will, at once, recal numerous other examples, corrobo- 
rative of the same truth, both in ancient and modern times. The 
truth seems to be, that this rare union of talents results not from 
any incongruity in their nature, but from defective education, 
taking this word in its larger, Roman sense. If the genius of the 
orator has been properly trained in his youth to both pursuits, in- 
stead of being injured, it will, I apprehend, be found to derive 
additional grace, beauty, and even sublimity, from the discipline. 
His flights will be at least as bold — they will be better sustained— 
and whether he chooses to descend in majestic circles, or to stoop 
on headlong wing, his performance will not be the worse for hav- 
ing been taught to fly. 

* For Mr. Henry and for the world, it happened unfortunately, 
that instead of the advantage of this Roman education, of which 
we have spoken, the years of his youth had been wasted in idle- 
ness. He had become celebrated as an orator before he had learn- 
ed to compose ; and it is not therefore wonderful, that when with- 
drawn from the kindling presence of the crowd, he was called 
upon for the first time to take the pen, all the spirit and flame of 
his genius were extinguished.' pp.109 — 111. 

Soon after the rising of congress, the Virginia convention 
met, for the second time, at Richmond. Mr. Henry distinguish- 
ed himself in this convention by introducing a series of spirit- 
ed resolutions, proposing to organize the militia and the colony 
in a state of defence. They were conceived in terms so strong, 
as to alarm even some of the warmest advocates for colonial 
resistance, — they were opposed from every quarter, and to 
support them demanded the full exercise of all hispowers. The 
speech he made on this occasion, as quoted by Mr. "Writ, is 
vastly the best specimen of eloquence, which we have seen 
among the pieces attributed to him. The extract, which we 
make, shows, in decided marks, the character of the whole. 

< He had,' he said, ' but one lamp by which his feet were guided ; 
and that was the lamp of experience. He knew of no way of 
judging of the future, but by the past. And judging by the past, 
he wished to know what there had been in the conduct of the 
British ministry for the last ten years, to justify those hopes with 
which gentlemen had been pleased to solace themselves and the 
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house ? Is it that insidious smile with which our petition has heen 
lately received { Trust it not, sir ; it will prove a snare to jour 
feet. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask 
yourselves how this gracious reception of our petition comports 
■with those warlike preparations which cover our waters and darken 
our land ? Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and 
reconciliation ? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be re- 
conciled, that force must be called in to win back our love ? Let 
us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the implements of war 
and subjugation — the last arguments to which kings resort. I ask 
gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array, if its purpose be 
not to force us to submission ? Can gentlemen assign any other 
possible motive for it ? Has Great Britain any enemy in this quar- 
ter of the world, to call for all this accumulation of navies and ar- 
mies ? No, sir ; she has none. They are meant for us ; they can 
be meant for no other. They are sent over to bind and rivet upon 
us those chains, which the British ministry have been so long for- 
ging. And what have we to oppose to them ? Shall we try argu- 
ment ? Sir, we have been trying that for the last ten years. Have 
we any thing new to offer upon the subject ? Nothing. We have 
held the subject up in every light of which it is capable ; but it 
has been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and humble sup- 
plication ? What terms shall we find, which have not been already 
exhausted ? Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves lon- 
ger. Sir, we have done every thing that could be done, to avert 
the storm which is now coming on. We have petitioned — we 
have remonstrated — we have supplicated — we have prostrated our- 
selves before the throne, and have implored its interposition to ar- 
rest the tyrannical hands of the ministry and parliament. Our pe- 
titions have been slighted ; our remonstrances have produced addi- 
tional violence and insult; our supplications have been disregarded ; 
and we have been spurned, with contempt, from the foot of the 
throne. In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond hope 
of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any room for hope. 
If we wish to be free — if we mean to preserve inviolate those m- 
estible privileges for which we have been so long contending — if 
we mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which we nave 
been so long engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves never 
to abandon, until the glorious object of oar contest shall be obtain- 
ed — we must fight ! — [ repeat it, sir, we must fight ! ! An appeal 
to arms and to the God of Hosts, is all that is left us !' pp. 1 20-122. 

An event happened about this time, which brought Mr. 
Henry forward in another point of view. The gunpowder in 
the magazine at Williamsburgh had been secretly withdrawn, 
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by Lord Dunmore's orders, to an armed vessel lying in the 
river. This caused an instantaneous excitement throughout 
the colony. Mr. Henry put himself at the head of a large 
body of volunteers, collected from his native county, and 
marched directly towards Williamsburgh. Others came in 
from all directions to join him during his march. This bold 
and adventurous enterprize carried terrour into the ranks of 
the royalists, and induced Lord Dunmore to comply with his 
requisitions, while he was yet on his march. He demanded 
either the gunpowder, or a compensation in money adequate 
to its full value. The money was paid to him ; alter which, 
he disbanded his men and returned home. 

He was appointed by the convention, in July, 1775, ' col- 
onel of the first regiment, and commander of all the forces 
raised and to be raised for the defence of the colony.' But 
the committee of safety seem to have entertained some distrust 
of his military talents, and to have committed the more im- 
portant posts to officers of inferiour rank ; and for some rea- 
son, not very well known, when the Virginia forces were ar- 
ranged under the continental establishment, instead of being 
appointed commander in chief of these forces, he was super- 
ceded by two other officers,. He declined accepting a conti- 
nental commission of colonel, and resigned the one he held 
from the state. 

He was soon called to a higher sphere of action, by being 
choson governour of the commonwealth of Virginia. He held 
this office three years, which was the constitutional term of 
successive election. He then retired into the country and de- 
voted himself to the practice of law — was afterward chosen 
governour for two years in succession, but declined are-elec- 
tion in ' 786, because his salary was not sufficient to support 
his family, and discharge the debts, in which he found himself 
involved. His pecuniary circumstances compelled him again 
to resort to his profession, ' and during six years he attended 
regularly the district courts of Prince Edward and New 
London.' 

In 1788, the celebrated Virginia convention for adopting the 
constitution met at Richmond. The different states, under 
the administration of the old congress, were far from enjoy- 
ing an equalization of privileges ;" and it is not to be supposed, 
that such an equalization could have been introduced without 
exciting, in some quarters, alarm and disaffection. The local 
interests of the commercial and agricultural states were in 
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many respects so opposite, as to render it impossible to devise 
any system of rules, by which they should be made to contri- 
bute their due share to the support of the union, without a 
sacrifice disproportionate to the advantages they should respec- 
tively receive. Objections to the new constitution were accord- 
ingly started. Mr. Henry was a member of the Virginia con- 
vention, and took a leading part in the opposition. He opposed 
the constitution totally and in detail, and .urged his objections 
with great earnestness. But they had little weight with the 
majority of the convention ; — after a debate of twenty days, 
the constitution was adopted. Mr. Henry proposed certain 
amendments, and a bill of rights, which were accepted. 

This convention was highly eminent for the talents and 
political knowledge of many of its members. On a careful 
perusal of the volume of Debates, which has been published, 
few would suppose, we believe, from these debates alone, that 
Mr. Henry was the first orator, or the greatest man in the 
house. There is certainly in his speeches much more of 
declamation than oratory ; the soul of eloquence is wanting — 
they neither convince nor persuade — they frequently surprize 
you with the boldness, novelty, and eccentricities, which they 
discover — they distract, and confound, and perhaps unsettle 
for a moment your former opinions, but you feel no conviction 
— a single reflection brings you back, and leaves you more 
firmly fixed if possible in your first decisions. You look in 
vain for the method, the learning, the logical array of argu- 
ments, and just conclusions, which distinguish the speeches of 
Randolph, Madison, Marshall, Lee, and others, who acted 
conspicuous parts in these debates ; nor do you find that 
simplicity — artless play of the imagination — rich vein of 
sprightly thought, and happy intermixture of well chosen and 
well sustained fignres, with just and animated description, 
which are essential to finished specimens of oratory. 

Mr Henry seems to have gone to the convention with a 
determination to oppose every thing ; — it was not the most 
obnoxious only, but every article, to which he objected. He 
was equally eloquent, and equally vehement against them 
all — he was full of his alarms, his fears, and his tremblings. 
He conjured up innumerable spirits, clothed them in most hid- 
eous shapes, and started with terrour at the frightful phantoms 
of his own fancy. He confined himself to no limits of discus- 
sion — he ranged through all space, analyzed all the govern- 
ments of which he appeared to know any thing, put in requisi- 
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Hon his Whole stock of political, historical, and practical 
knowledge, and kept the pinions of his imagination perpetually 
in motion. In short, every thing of which he had any con- 
ception, within the whole compass of nature and art, and 
which could afford a topick, or give an opportunity for orato- 
rical display, seems to have been brought forward in the long 
parade of speeches, which he made at this convention. You 
will often follow him through an extended series of remarks, 
interrogatories, and exclamations, without discovering a resem- 
blance of analogy between them and the subject of debate ; 
and had all the members declaimed with as much looseness, and 
disregard to the rules of publick debate, as he did, we verily 
believe they might have gone on till doomsday, without ever 
arriving at a conclusion, or becoming much better acquainted 
with the merits of the cause. In the course of the debate, 
general Lee, in referring to Mr. Henry, makes the following 
remarks. 

' On so important an occasion, and before so respectable a body, 
I expected a new display of his powers of oratory ; — but instead 
of proceeding to investigate the merits of the new plan of govern- 
ment, the worthy character informed us of horrours, which he felt, 
of apprehensions in his mind, which made him tremblingly fearful 
of the fate of the commonwealth. Mr. Chairman, was it proper to 
appeal to the fear of this house ? The question before us belongs 
to the judgment of this house. 1 trust he is come to judge, and 
not to alarm. He sat down as be began, leaving us to ruminate 
on the horrours which he opened with.' Virginia Debates, 41. 

We will select two or three passages at random from Mr. 
Henry's speeches, which appear to us to be any thing rather 
than specimens of good taste, eloquence or argument. 

' The poirer of direct taxation was called by the honourable 
gentleman the soul of the government ; — another gentleman called 
it the lungs of the government. If money be the vitals of con- 
gress, is it not precious for those individuals from whom it is to 
be taken ? Must I give my soul — my lungs, to congress ? Con- 
gress must have our souls — the state must have our souls. 
This is dishonourable and disgraceful. If you part from this, 
which the honourable gentleman tells you is the soul of congress, 
you will be inevitably ruined. I tell you they shall not have the 
souls of Virginia.' p. 113. 

' The means, savs the gentleman, must be commensurate to the 
end. How does this apply ? — All things in common are left with 

Vol. VI. No. 3. 41 
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this government. There being an infinitude in the government, 
there must be an infinitude of means to carry it on. This is a sort 
of mathematical government, that may appear well on paper, but 
cannot sustain examination, or be safely reduced to practice. 
The delegation of power to an adequate number of representa- 
tives, and an unimpeded reversion of it back to the people at 
short periods, form the principal traits of a republican government. 
The idea of a republican government in that paper is something 
superiour to the poor people. The governing persons are the ser- 
vants of the people. Then the servants are greater than their 
masters ; because it includes infinitude, and infinitude excludes 
every idea of subordination. In this the creature has destroyed, 
and soared above thecreatm:' p. 281. 

' I see beings of a higher order anxious concerning our decision. 
When I see beyond the horizon, that binds human eyes, and look at 
the final consummation of all human things, and see those intelli- 
gent beings, which inhabit the ethereal mansions, reviewing the 
political decisions and revolutions which in the progress of time 
will happen in America, and the consequent happiness or misery 
of mankind — I am led to believe that much of the account on 
one side or the other will depend oh what we now decide.' p. 446. 

But after all, there are many things besides faults in these 
speeches. There are not wanting marks of uncommon talents 
of a peculiar kind. They show a mind of no ordinary scope 
and comprehension — a mind, svhich had looked with a dis- 
criminating eye into the affairs of men, examined the motives 
of human action, and thought closely on the nature of govern- 
ments | — they show an imagination vigorous and fertile, but 
irregular and excursive — unconfined in its flights and rude in 
its sports. In regard to the constitution Mr. Henry seems to 
have been under a kind of spell — a magical delusion of the under- 
standing. He looks at all objects with disordered opticks, or 
through a distorting and deceptive medium — the speculum of 
his mind reflects no images distinctly. His reasonings are no 
where adequate to the vehemence with which he urges his ob- 
jections ; and the experience of thirty years has proved, that 
his fears were as empty, as his objections groundless. It has 
been remarked, that Hamilton thought the constitution defec- 
tive on principles directly opposite to those of Mr. Henry — 
the former feared the weakness and inefficiency of such a gov- 
ernment, while the latter looked on its energies as fatal to the 
liberties of the people. 
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After this convention Mr. Henry was annually chosen a 
member of the Virginia assembly till the spring of 1791, when 
he declined an election, * and never again made his appear- 
ance in a pubJick character.' During this year the cause re- 
lative to the British debts, which produced some excitement 
at the time, was brought before the Virginia court. Mr. 
Henry was one of the counsel for the defendant, and on this 
occasion ' he made what has been considered his most distin- 
guished display of professional talents.' His argument con- 
tinued three days, and more than fifty pages of the Sketches of 
the Life of Patrick Henry are taken up with an abstract of this 
argument, together with the author's comments. This is a 
trespass altogether unreasonable on the patience and good 
nature of his readers, and unpardonable even on the rambling 
and immethodical plan, which he has thought proper to adopt. 
Mr. Henry continued in the practice of the law till 1794, 
* when he bade a final adieu to his profession, and retired to 
the bosom of his family.' 

'Ihavenotattemptedj'saystheauthor^inthecourseofthesesketch- 
es, to follow Mr. Henry through his professional career. I have no 
materials to justify such an attempt. It has been, indeed, stated to 
me, in general, that he appeared in such and such a case, and that he 
shone with great lustre ; but neither his speeches in those cases, 
nor any point of his argument, nor even any brilliant passage has 
been communicated, so that the sketch that could be given of them, 
must be either confined to a meagre catalogue of the causes, or the 
canvass must be filled up by my own fancy, which, would at once 
be an act of injustice to Mr. Henry, and a departure from that his- 
torical veracity, which it has been my anxious study, in every 
instance, to observe,' p. 375. 

This was the period in which the tide of parties began to 
run high in Virginia. The author has drawn a lively pic- 
ture of the origin of these parties, in which it gives us plea- 
sure to trace the same marks of candour and impartiality, 
which we have mentioned above, as being conspicuous traits 
in other parts of the book. He goes into these details in 
order to exculpate Mr. Henry in some degree from the 
charge of political apostacy, which had been urged against 
him, in the latter part of his life. But we think he really 
takes too much pains to palliate what he calls the guilt of 
his political aberrations. The evidence, which he gives of 
such aberrations, is not sufficient to demand any palliation. 
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Mr. Henry had been opposed to the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, it is true, but in his last speech. to the convention, h& 
declared « he would be a peaceable citizen,' and after it had 
been acceded to by all the states, and made the basis of 
union between them, he was willing it should be administered 
on its own principles, and be allowed to prove its strength 
and utility by its effects on the political and civil interests of 
his country. He was a friend to the first and second admin- 
istrations j but this was entirely consistent with his objections 
to the form of the government administered. We think, 
however, this fact affords additional confirmation of a re- 
mark, which we made above, that he seems to have been 
under a kind of inexplicable infatuation in his conduct at the 
convention 5 — his actions there do not appear to have been 
in exact concert with the impressions of his calmer hours, 
and the dictates of his better judgment. 

But the animosities of party did not deprive him of the 
confidence of his fellow citizens. He was again chosen go- 
vernour of the state while in his retirement, but his advanced 
age induced him to decline accepting the office. « The em- 
bassy to Spain, during the first administration, was offered to 
him, and that to France during the second.' As a proof of 
this last appointment Mr. Wirt refers to the private autho- 
rity of judge Winston — we know not for what reason, as it 
is a fact of notoriety, and inserted in most, if not all the 
histories of the political events of that period. Mr. Henry's 
letter to the Secretary of state declining the appointment 
may be seen in Wait's American State Papers, (ui. 423.) 
He was excited by the political ferments in Virginia, which 
were produced by the collision of parties, and in the spring 
of 1799 proposed himself a candidate for the assembly. He 
was chosen — but did not live to act the part, which he 
thought the liberties and rights of his country at that time 
demanded of him. He died on the sixth day of June 1799. 

In private life, Mr. Henry is represented as having been 
distinguished for his mildness, good nature and hospitality — 
habitual in promoting the charities, and punctual in dis- 
charging the duties of life— -unassuming in his deportment, 
frank and conciliating in his manners. He was remarkable 
for temperance and frugality in every station, which he occu- 
pied. The love of money was thought to be a passion rather 
too predominant in his character towards the close of his life. 
His biographer does not attempt to conceal this fault, but 
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endeavours to palliate it, so far as to convince us, that he 
always had a strict regard at least ' to the legality of the 
means, which he used to acquire an independence.' He would 
make it appear, also, that the charge, which had been urged 
against him, of allowing his passion for fame to degenerate 
into envy of his rivals, was ill founded. It is a matter of 
some wonder to us, how a mind, such a Mr. Henry's is said to 
have been, could employ itself during the long periods of lei- 
sure and retirement, which he enjoyed, even after he had 
arisen to high stations in publick life. He left no manuscripts, 
and except a few letters on the ordinary concerns of life, he 
seems to have written absolutely nothing. He had an uncon- 
querable aversion to the technical parts of his profession, and 
never studied the law as a science. The compass of his read- 
ing was exceedingly narrow. « His library was extremely 
small, composed not only of very few books, but those, too, com- 
monly odd volumes. Of science and literature he knew little, 
or nothing more, than was occasionally gleaned from conver- 
sation.' ' No love of distinction, no necessity, however severe, 
were strong enough to bind him down to a regular course of 
reading.' After this, it will not appear surprizing, that he 
took almost no pains to educate his children. 

In his concluding remarks the author asks the question, 'in 
what did Mr. Henry's peculiar excellence as an orator con- 
sist ?' He has attempted to answer this question, but by no 
means to our satisfaction. His remarks, indeed, on this 
topick, throughout the book, are so desultory, so general, and 
so strange, that when combined they present an image so 
disjointed and ill proportioned, as to convince you at once, 
that it represents nothing, which ever did, or ever can exist. In 
one part or another, his hero is made to possess every ima- 
ginable quality of greatness — the author's imagination is 
incessantly on the alert, and rambling over the whole expanse 
of nature to find images sufficiently lofty to set these qualities 
forth in what lie conceives to be their proper light. Not only the 
grandest objects in nature, but the greatest men that ever lived 
are gravely marshaled into simdes and other figures of speech 
to illustrate this notable idol of his imagination. He talks of 
a tremendous cataract, as we have already seen, being ' like 
Homer and Henry.' He discovers, that Demosthenes, Cicero, 
and Henry each made his first appearance in publick at the 
age of twenty seven, and for this, and some other reasons, he 
tells you ' it can be no degradation to the orator either of 
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Greece or Rome, that his name stands enrolled on the same 
page with that of a man, whom ' a certain distinguished per- 
sonage • has called the greatest orator that ever lived.' His 
genius is said to have * designed with all the boldness of An- 
gelo ; and his imagination to have coloured with all the feli- 
city of Titian.' But even this splendid array of great names 
is not enough ; — ' he was Shakspeare and Garrick combined.' 
In the debate on his famous resolutions, he is said to have put 
forth his strength < in such a manner, as man never did before.' 
After these examples, our readers will not expect us to draw a 
character of Mr. Henry's intellect or eloquence from the des- 
criptions of his biographer. Were we to attempt it, we could 
say only, that he was the greatest orator, and the greatest 
man, that ever existed. 

Although we are not prepared to acknowledge the correct- 
ness of this portraiture, we certainly think very highly of Mr. 
Henry's talents, the integrity of his life, and the services, 
which he rendered his country. He was an ardent and intre- 
pid patriot, a sincere friend to the cause of rational liberty, 
and an enthusiast in his hatred of tyranny 4n all its odious 
shapes. The times in which he lived were suited to his genius 
— in other times we doubt if his peculiar powers would have 
raised him to a higher distinction, than that of an eloquent 
speaker at the bar. It was his pride to be considered a man 
of the people, and in courting their favour he was not always 
delicate in the artifices he used, nor very careful to support 
that dignity of character, which never fails to accompany a 
truly great mind. The secret of his eloquence unquestiona- 
bly rested in his power of touching the springs of passion and 
feeling. He had little to do with the understanding or judg- 
ment of his hearers. If he could unsettle the mind from the 
calm moorings of reason, and leave it to be tossed on a tu- 
multuous sea of doubts and perplexities, his work was done ; 
he had only to quell the storm, which he had raised, and lead 
the shattered bark into such a port as he chose. It should be 
remembered, too, that those speeches, which are said to have 
produced the greatest effects, were addressed to the lower 
classes of society, whose feelings are always easily excited,' 
and whose opinions are seldom founded on the basis of ration- 
al conviction. He had lived with these people — had studied 
their characters — was acquainted with their habits of think- 
ing, their local interests, their prejudices — he had sought and 
gained their confidence — he possessed their aifections, and they 
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were predisposed to be carried along in the current of his de- 
clamation, whithersoever he thought proper to lead them. If 
we add, moreover, the general excitement produced by the 
state of the times, particularly in Virginia, it will not be diffi- 
cult to account for his success in kindling a temporary flame 
with materials so combustible, although nothing now remains, 
except in the recollections of his cotemporaries, which would 
give us the impression, that he was better qualified for the part 
he acted, than many others, whose name and whose deeds are 
already forgotten. 

We do not think the present work will add any thing to the 
high reputation as a writer, which the author of the British 
Spy and of the Old Bachelor had justly acquired. After the 
pleasure we had derived from those performances, and the 
expectations they had raised, we were exceedingly disappoint- 
ed on perusing this last specimen of his literary labours. We 
searched in vain for the delicate touches of fancy, the sprightly 
narrative, the judicious and solid remarks, which abound in 
them ; — he is not contented to be plain, and simple, and play- 
ful, and instructive — he disdains to revolve in the sphere of 
ordinary mortals, to walk the humble rounds of common life, 
and cull the flowers, which have been gazed on and admired 
by every passing traveller. He is every where, but in the 
plain trodden paths of nature. 

We were a little surprised to find so many errours of lan- 
guage in a writer usually so correct. We will select a few 
of the most essential. He tells us that < Patrick Henry was 
raised at mount Brilliant' — that < colonel Merideth had been 
raised in the same neighbourhood.' This use of the word raise, 
we believe, is not to be found in any correct writer. It is a 
provincialism, and, if we mistake not, confined almost exclu- 
sively to Virginia, and perhaps some of the neighbouring 
states. We have never even hearditinconversation.exceptfrom 
persons residing in that vicinity. It is common to speak of 
raising cattle, sheep, poultry ; but every speaker, as well as 
writer, who regards the purity of his language, will avoid 
using the word in this sense, when applied to men. Again 
"we are told that « Mr. Henry's father intermarried with the 
widow of colonel Syme' — that ' Mr. Henry intermarried with 
the daughter of Mr. Dandridge.' We have heard of inter- 
marriages between families, but never between individuals. 

Mr. Henry « attempted to locate the shores of the Chesapeake.' 
Truth is said to have '« set the subject to lights.' 
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We cannot close without expressing a hope, that Mr. Wirt 
will still find some leisure to devote to the cause of letters and 
taste, amidst the multiplied and important cares, which must 
devolve on him in consequence of his late honourable appoint- 
ment ,• — that he will choose a subject more fruitful, and better 
adapted to his powers and his acquisitions, than the one, which 
has occupied him so long — and that he will support on higher 
ground the literary character, which, from his former produc- 
tions, the voice of publick testimony has allowed him to possess. 



Art. X. C. Cornelii Tatiti opera ex recensione Jo. Jlugusti Er- 
nesti denuo euravit J. J. Oberlinus. Cum notis selectis. Tom. 
3. Bostoniaj ; Wells et Lilly, 1817. 

At? American edition of the works of Tacitus has, we 
think, a particular claim to the notice and patronage of all 
those, who profess to be the well wishers of our rising litera- 
ture. We do not say this from a belief in any imagined su- 
periority of the ancients over the moderns in genius or taste. 
We are willing to admit, that Latin and Greek are not every 
thing, nor even the principal thing : nay more, that there are 
many productions of the ancients, which are read, not for 
their intrinsick merit, but merely as necessary appendages to 
the character of a scholar. « Non tantam habent speciem, 
quantam religionem ;' and it is of little consequence perhaps, 
how soon they lose even this. Nor do we place very high on 
the scale of mental worth those learned labourers, who have 
spent their lives, in settling disputed readings, or explaining 
doubtful passages, in a Greek or Roman classick. It is an em- 
ployment, which has somewhat, of the semblance of intellect- 
ual, without tasking the thoughts to that severe work of in- 
venting and combining, which so wears upon the nerves and 
exhausts the spirits. 

After concessions so liberal, we may surely be permit- 
ted to express the opinion, that there are many and great 
advantages, to be derived from the study of the classirks. 
It must be allowed, that even the commentators have not 
been without their use; they have often thrown much light upon 
history, as well as upon their author ; and afforded great fa- 
cilities to those, who would seek, with higher views, what is 
really valuable in the productions of Greece and Rome. At 
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Days entirely or chiefly fair 18 
do do- do. cloudy 12 

Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. S. W. 14 
— N. W. 13— N. E. 9— W. 4— N. 3— S. 3. 

The Cirro-stratus has been the predominant form of the clouds, 
often accompanied with the JVimbus or Stratus. 



Erbata. — p. 313, read ' to organize the militia and put the colony in a 
state of defence* — p 3ir, line 9, for 'resemblance' read * semblance' — 
line 3, from the bottom, for ' souis* read ' soul' — p. 323, line 9, for ' name' 
read ' names' — p. 360, line 32, for « corrections' read ' correctness' — p. 379, 
line 11, for ' same' read ' some.' 



